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PRICING FOR 
PROFIT 


—Though our voice is as one 
erying in the wilderness, we 
find it rather impossible not 
to have our say about the ridiculous prices that 
never fail to appear about this time of the year, as 
the new selling season gets under way. Those in 
the know have always said these below cost figures 
are those of small, under-financed canners, pressed 
for cash to pay labor and the farmer-grower. .. . 
In 1952 seventy-seven companies packed peas in 
116 plants in the important pea canning State of 
Wisconsin; in 1957 peas were canned in 94 plants 
in that State; in 1958 forty-five companies operated 
82 canning plants; in 1959 forty-six companies 
operated 74 plants. The pattern is much the same 
in other states and with other products. 


The question naturally arises, then, how far does 
this attrition have to go before we get rid of the 
under-financed canners and their ridiculous prices; 
or in view of the figures, we might begin to question 
our judgment as to the cause of these prices. None 
of us, however, will question the judgment of our 
fathers, who told us, as a youngster on entering the 
industry, that below cost prices were one of the 
occupational hazards. 


In the July 20 issue of this publication, under the 
heading “A Hundred Buyers are Better than One’, 
we carried the statement of Henry Bison, Jr., gen- 
eral counsel of the National Association of Retail 
Growers, before a House Sub-Committee. The state- 
ment, we thought, outlined the basic causes for many 
of the troubles of the canning industry. In the 
August 13 issue of the “Kraut Letter’, official organ 
of the National Kraut Packers Association, Secretary 
Bill Moore reproduced that statement. His comments 
in the “Kraut Letter” itself, in his own breezy, 
straight-from-the-shoulder style, urging “Let’s Face 
a Real Problem’, are worthy of the attention of 
every food packer in the business, and are reprinted 
herewith with the fond hope that his voice will prove 
more effective than our own: 
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Gentlemen: 

“Are our dwindling customers (fewer in number 
but larger in size) making us enemies? 

“Are the forces at the ‘buying level’ creating no 
profit sales? 

“Are our fellow food processors in our own indus- 
try and in other industries suffering the same plight? 

“Read what the lawyer for the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers told the House Sub-Committee 
(attached reprint contains statistics which pinpoint 
today’s business ills). 

“1939 . . . 112,000 retail stores control 70 percent 
of grocery sales of USA. 

twenty years later... 
44,500 retail stores control 70 percent of 
grocery sales of USA. 
PLUS ... the statistic left out ... far fewer 
buyers for those 44,500 stores. 

“Who shall we cuss? Our fellow food processor? 
He’s in the same bind. Let’s face this new set of 
circumstances with full understanding of the situa- 
tion. 

“Look around at other processed food industries. 
What strange contagious illness is this that has 
spread thru the industry. Less than cost sales by 
processors and less than cost sales by retailers. 

“Businesses are built on profits (after taxes) NOT 
SALES. Industry after industry is in the same boat. 
Does the individual have to wait for Congressional 
legislation to forbid less than cost sales in order to 
keep the so called free enterprise system in operation. 
(In Ohio the state has acted on a bill forbidding BY 
LAW less than cost sales at retail). What the Sam 
Hill is this nation of rugged individualists coming to. 

“There’s more to life and competition than jungle 
struggle. Friendships, love of neighbor and com- 
petitor have been a happy part of business hours 
(remember that more hours are spent at work than 
at play so they might as well be as happy as they 
can be made). 

“This is by way of urging that food processors 
revise their thinking in terms of selling at a profit. 
Remember PROFIT is NOT a dirty word—yet!” 
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WASHINGTON 


INTERSTATE INCOME 
TAXATION 


The Senate Finance Committee and 
the House Judiciary Committee have re- 
ported bills to exempt from state taxa- 
tion, under certain conditions, income 
which is derived from the solicitation of 
orders by out-of-state business. These 
bills, S. 2524 and H. J. Res. 450, are 
primarily designed to deal with the prob- 
lems arising from recent Supreme Court 
decisions which threaten businessmen 
with income taxes in every state where 
their products are sold. 

Although the House bill is defective 
in some respects, it is anticipated that 
most of the provisions of S. 2524 would 
be accepted by the House in conference, 
if both bills are eventually passed. Be- 
cause of the lack of time and the parlia- 
mentary situation, H. J. Res. 450 in all 
likelihood will not be amended prior to 
passage in the House. 


S. 2524, as presently drafted, would 
afford to most canners significant pro- 
tection against the imposition of many 
state income taxes. Under the provisions 
of the bill, a state would not have the 
power to impose a tax on the income 
of a canner (or other businessman), if 
his only business activities in the state 
consisted of any, or all, of the following: 


(1) Solicitation by company salesmen 
of orders which are accepted outside the 
state and filled by shipment or delivery 
from a point outside the state; 


(2) Maintenance of a sales office in 
the state, if all sales are made as de- 
scribed in (1); 


(3) Sales, or the solicitation of sales, 
in the state on behalf of the canner by 
one or more independent brokers. 


This tax immunity would not be avail- 
able in states where a corporation is 
incorporated, or where a business, under 
the laws of the state, is domiciled. 

The tax immunity afforded by S. 2524 
would be retroactive to the extent that 
after its enactment no state shall have 
the power to assess income taxes for prior 
years against businesses whose activities 
were limited to those outlined above. The 
significance of this provision will depend 
in large part upon the tax laws of each 
state, but it should provide protection 
to businesses at least in those states 
where tax returns have not been filed 
in past years. 

The Senate passed and sent to the 
House 8.2524 on Thursday of this week 
(Aug. 20). 


CANNED BLUEBERRY GRADES 


An amendment to the grade standards 
for canned blueberries was announced 
August 14 by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, which lowers the recom- 
mended minimum drained weights in No. 


300 x 407 cans from 8 to 7.5 ounces; in 
No. 2 cans from 10% to 10 ounces, and in 
No. 10 cans from 58 to 55 ounces. These 
recommended drained weights conform 
more closely to those which are con- 
sistently possible to attain under present 
commercial canning practices. 

The amendment was published in the 
Federal Register of Aug. 19, 1959, and 
became effective on that date. 


FRUIT SALAD GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Aug. 14 announced a proposed revision to 
the USDA grade standards for canned 
fruits for salad. 

The proposals would change numerous 
requirements from the grade standards 
which have been in effect since April 1, 
1942 to meet changes in canning practices 
for this product. 

The proposal provides for a revision of 
the requirements for uniformity of size 
and count per container. For U. S. Grade 
A (or Fancy), fruits are to be in such 
proportions that an equal number of 
servings per container may be expected. 
For U.S. Grade B (or Choice), the fruits 
may be of irregular count. 

The proposed revision again provides 
for only two grades above Substandard 
—U.S. Grade A (or Fancy) and U.S. 
Grade B (or Choice). 

Other details of the proposal relate to 
the measurements for sirup; recom- 
mendations for weight of fruit exclusive 
of the liquid packing medium; and quality 
requirements for color, shape, defects, 
and tenderness or texture of each fruit. 

Canned fruits for salad generally con- 
sist of five fruits in various forms— 
quarters, or halves of apricots; quarters 
or slices of yellow cling peaches or pears; 
wedge-shaped segments of pineapple; 
and whole red artificially colored cherries. 
Whole natural grapes may also be used 
as an added ingredient. 

Exceptions to the proposals may be 
filed in writing not later than Nov. 1 
with F. L. Southerland, Processed Prod- 
ucts Standardization and_ Inspection 
Branch, Fruit and Vegetable Division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D. C. 


FROZEN FIELD PEA GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Aug. 13 announced amended grade stand- 
ards for frozen field peas and frozen 
black-eye peas which provide for the 
inclusion of snaps (succulent immature 
unshelled pods of the pea plant) in the 
product as an optional ingredient as a 
garnish. 


FROZEN LEMONADE GRADES 


An amendment to the United States 
Standards for Grades of Frozen Concen- 
trate for Lemonade was announced July 
31 by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
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ture which removes from the standards a 
requirement that 20 percent of the acidity 
of the products be derived from uncon- 
centrated lemon juice. The change was 
made to bring the grades into line with 
the effective portions of the new Food 
and Drug Administration standard of 
identity for the product. The amendment, 
becomes effective August 4. — 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


Veterans Administration Supply Depot, 
P. O. Box 27, Hines, Ill., has asked for 
bids on the following requirements, to 
be opened on the dates stated: 


CANNED CORN—August 26 

CANNED GRAPE JUICE—September 9 

CANNED EVAPORATED MILK — Septem- 
ber 14 

DRY POWDERED, SKIMMED MILK — Sep- 
tember 2 

PEANUT BUTTER—September 9 

VEGETABLE SALAD OIL—September 10 


CANNED MAINE SARDINES — Septem- 
ber 10 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, Fruit 
& Vegetable Division, AMS, Washington 
25, D. C., offers to buy the following for 
the School Lunch Program: 


CANNED TOMATOES—September 11 
CANNED TOMATO PASTE—September 11 
CANNED CORN—August 31 


SCHOOL LUNCH PEACHES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
on August 13 announced purchase of 
638,700 cases 6/10s Choice grade canned 
Clingstone and Freestone peaches with 
funds appropriated under the National 
School Lunch Act. (30,000 cases were 
24/2 @ 4.65 less 2%.) 


These purchases all made from Cali- 
fornia firms are the result of offers re- 
ceived in response to USDA’s announce- 
ment of July 28. 


Discounts for prompt payment were 
taken into consideration in making the 
awards, Prices on 10s ranged from $3.85 
to 4.25 per case. 


SCHOOL LUNCH BEANS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
on August 12 announced the purchase of 
405,862 cases of 6 No. 10 cans of green 
beans with funds appropriated under the 
National School Lunch Act. 

These purchases are the result of offers 
received in response to USDA’s announce- 
ment of July 22. Transportation costs. 
and discounts for prompt payment were 
taken into consideration in making 
awards. Purchases were made from can- 
ners in the following states ranging in 
price from $3.17 to $3.70 per case: Ala- 
bama, Colorado, Georgia, Michigan, New 
York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
and Wisconsin 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


NORTHWEST SCHOLARSHIP 
AWARD 


Miss Dorothy Scholz, a student in Food 
Technology at Oregon State College, was 
presented with the fifth annual scholar- 
ship award of the Northwest Canners and 
Freezers Association, according to an 
announcement by Edward I. Pitkin, 
President. The ward was made at the 
Association’s Summer Meeting at Tim- 
berline Lodge, Mount Hood, Oregon, on 
July 31. 


Miss Scholz, who was selected as the 
outstanding junior student majoring in 
Food Technology at the College, will re- 
ceive an award of $100 at the beginning 
of her senior year and will have her name 
inscribed on a plaque with other students 
previously receiving the award, which is 
on permanent display in the OSC Food 


Technology Building. Her selection was - 


made by a committee representing stu- 
dents and faculty on the basis of scholar- 
ship, personality and interest in food 
processing. 

Miss Scholz’ home is near Grants Pass, 
Oregon, where her father is employed by 
the U. S. Forest Service. She has been 
employed for the past two school years 
as a part-time laboratory technician in 
the Food and Dairy Technology Depart- 
ment. She is employed this summer in 
the Regional Laboratory of the Agricul- 
tural Research Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Albany, California. 


NFBA CONVENTION BADGES 
WILL AWAIT GUESTS IN 
HOTEL MAIL BOXES 


To eliminate the usual crowding and 
waiting at the Registration Desk prior 
to the opening of the Annual Convention, 
the National Food Brokers Association 
has announced that badges will be pre- 
pared for personnel pre-registered at 
the NFBA office. This year, however, it 
will be unnecessary to pick these up at 
the registration desk in the hotels, as the 


Association has arranged that all such 
badges be delivered direct to respective 
convention hotels. 

Theme for this year’s National Food 
Sales Conference, scheduled for Chicago 
December 12 thru 16, is “Sales Leader- 
ship—The Key to the ‘60’s”. 


BLUE LAKE PACKERS SELECT 
BEAN PICKING CHAMP 


Approximately 200 enthusiastic spec- 


. Xators watched young and attractive 


Mrs. Pat Voigt of Salem, Orgegon pick 
her way to the championship of the first 
International Blue Lake Bean Picking 
Contest at the Hardman Brothers farm 
near Independence, Oregon, on August 
15, Chairman Andrew Duncan of Oregon 
State College reports. Leading a field 
of 16 contestants from eight counties of 
Oregon and Washington, Mrs. Voigt won 
handily with a total pick for the hour- 
long contest of 61 pounds of green beans. 

Placing second in the contest was Paul 
Maker of Portland with 51 pounds.Third 
place went to Larry Manley of Trout- 
dale with 44.5 pounds of beans. Both 
were teen-age experienced pickers. 


As International champion Mrs. Voigt 
was given a handsome trophy and a 
$300 cash award. Second and _ third 
awards were $200 and $100 in cash and 
a plaque. 

The contest was one of the featured 
agricultural events of the Oregon Cen- 
tennial year. Two contestants were 
pre-selected in run-offs in each county 
for the international contest under the 
supervision of the County Centennial 
Committee. Mrs. Voigt was the official 
entry of Morlan-Stonebrook Farms at 
Independence. Paul Maker was entered 
by Alderman Farms at Dayton and 
Larry Manley by Oregon Trail Farms in 
the Parkrose district of Portland. 


The contest was judged by a panel of 
eight judges from the Oregon State 
College Research and Extension Depart- 
ments and Southwestern Washington 
Experiment Station, and was presided 
over by Ray Kozak, Radio Station KPLK, 
Dallas, Oregon and by the Bean Queen, 


Miss Joan Arnold of Portland and her 
court of four beautiful princesses. 


YOUNG GUARDS READY 


Herb Shek, secretary-treasurer of the 
Young Guard Society, has advised that 
the Entertainment Committee, headed by 
Ed Woelper, has completed arrange- 
ments with the Carillon Hotel, Miami 
Beach, for the Young Guard Banquet and 
Entertainment to be held on Tuesday 
evening, January 19, during the Na- 
tional Convention. Mr. Woelper promises 
some top flight entertainment for this 
year’s affair. Young Guards will receive 
a notice for reservation for the banquet 
and entertainment and for dues in the 
early part of October. 


Packaging Machinery Manufacturers 
Institute will charge a $2.00 registration 
fee for each visitor entering the Pack- 
aging Machinery Manufacturers Show, 
which will be held at the New York 
Coliseum November 17 to 20. The fee 
will entitle the visitor to repeated en- 
trances. The decision to abandon the 
policy of free admission was based on 
the desire to better utilize the visiting 
hours of guests and exhibitors. Accord- 
ing to R. A. Stevens, Chairman of the 
Show Committee, “when a show has 
‘registered admission’ and guests wear 
identification badges to enter its doors, 
there are generally hordes of visitors 
who have no positive purchasing need or 
authority. This situation causes exhibit 
space personnel to delay making helpful 
presentations to packaging machinery 
and materials buyers. The legitimate 
buyer must hang around while the curi- 
osity seeker asks a lot of foolish ques- 
tions.” Mr. Stevens commented that the 
need for a protective registration fee is 
far more necessary in the heart of New 
York than in other marketing centers. 
He explained that the New York Coli- 
seum is located on streets that censtantly 
have heavy pedestrian traffic. The first 
two floors of the Coliseum will be com- 
pletely filled by displays of 155 exhibit- 
ing companies. 


NCA CONSUMER AND TRADE RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
AT WORK—A special two day meeting was held at the offices 
of Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy, NCA’s public relations counsel, to 
discuss an expanded program in all consumer relations activities 
for the remainder of 1959 and for 1960. From left to right: 
Milton E. Brooding, California Packing Corp., San Francisco, 
Calif.; William A. Free, Sr., Hungerford Packing Co., Inc., 
Hungerford, Pa.;: Robert Moss, Idaho Canning Co., Payette, 
Idaho; J. B. Weix, Jr., Oconomowoc Canning Co., Oconomowoc, 
Wis.; Edwin C. Kraus, Big Stone Canning Co., Ortonville, Minn. ; 
Louis Ratzesberger, Jr., The Illinois Canning Co., Hoopeston, "1. 
(Chairman); George Anderson, partner and head of the food 
division of Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy; Ralph M. Watts, Stokely- 
Van Camp, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind.; Roger E. Brickman, Illinois 
Meat Co., Chicago, Ill.; E. M. Nuckols, Jr., Campbell Soup Co., 
Camden, N. J.; Robert C. Cosgrove, Green Giant Co., LeSueur, 
Minn; Nelson Budd, Direc‘cr of Information, National Canners 


Association. 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


-OF-PURCHASE MATERIAL 
‘OCTOBER FOOD DRIVE 


The Inland Steel Company has pre- 
pared attractive folders that will enable 
individual canners to tie-in with a strong 
October sales campaign, featuring a 
number of canned foods. The drive, as 
explained on page 7 of the August 3 
issue of this publication, is backed by 
the Visking Company and the Coca Cola 
Company in addition to the Inland Steel 
Company. Extra folders for possible use 
in explaining the program to grocers 
and brokers may be obtained from the 
Advertising Division of Inland Steel 
Company, 30 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 
3, Illinois. 

Copyrighted as “Taste Mates” the 
campaign will feature a number of easy- 
to-fix meals from canned foods and 
sausage meats. It provides a combina- 
tion of attractive and powerful adver- 
tisements in big circulation consumer 
and grocery journals with in-store mer- 
chandising materials. These latter are 
also available at the Inland Steel address 
to interested canners. 


CANNED FOODS GET 
CELEBRITY PUSH 


Part of the National Canners Associa- 
tion Consumer & Trade Relations Pro- 
gram “Celebrity Talk” is heard on 273 
stations in all 50 states, Mexico and 
Canada. During this daily radio show 
canned foods are mentioned both by Miss 
Maggi MecNeillis, moderator of the show, 
and by celebrities she interviews. A news- 
paper column based on the radio show 
also is distributed across the country. 


In a recent interview, Billy Talbert, 
one of the world’s best known tennis 
players, and five times captain of the U.S. 
Davis Cup Tennis Team, and Edward 
Mulhare, now playing the lead in “My 


Fair Lady”, admitted they practically live 
on canned foods. 


Mr. Talbert told Miss MeNellis, and her 
4 million listeners, that canned food gives 
him the nourishment he needs for the 
energy he spends on tennis, The Talberts, 
he said, keep their pantry stocked with 
all varieties of canned foods for the big 
appetites of their two sons, and the many 
tennis players that drop in. 


Bachelor Edward Mulhare said that 
canned foods are a staple in his diet. 
“When I can’t get a girl friend to come 
cook for me,” said Mr. Mulhare in the 
radio interview, “I open the cans myself.” 

The very British Mr. Mulhare is im- 
pressed with the quality of American 
canned foods (“tinned” in Londonese). 
The very best canned foods are available 
in the U.S.A., he said. Miss MeNellis con- 
curred, noting that the one gift most in 
demand among her British friends is 
canned food from America. 


ALL OUT RETAIL PROMOTION — 
The Round-Up, DEL MONTE’S hard- 
hitting Fall sales event, moved 1500 cases 
in 72 hours for Wayne Brown,.-store 
manager of the McKay Market chain’s 
Salem (Oregon) last year. The promo- 
tion chalked up similarly successful re- 
sults throughout the 10-store Willamette 
Valley group. 


14-YEAR-OLD CANNED HAM being in- 
spected by J. M. Nicoll of American Can 
Company’s Technical Service Division at 
Maywood, Ill. The ham was packed in 
1945 in a Canco metal container and after 
inspection found to be of normal quality 


in all respects. Before the can was 
opened a vacuum gauge was inserted into 
the container and the can was found to 
have retained normal vacuum—an impor- 
tant factor in canned product shelf-life. 
The color, texture, flavors and general 
appearance of the ham appeared to be of 
normal quality in all respects, Nicoll 
stated. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company—Edward 
P. Stuart, active in all phases of selling 
for Crown in the Philadelphia area for 
many years, has been elected vice presi- 
dent of the company and will head all 
activities in the Southern Region with 
headquarters in Atlanta, Georgia. 
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VINEGAR BOTTLE—The lowly vinegar bottle, too long over- 
looked in the glamour department, has been given new styling by 
The C. H. Musselman Company, Biglerville, Pa. The slender, 

A’ hour-glass design, modern as tomorrow, also caters to the practi- 
AN cal side: the “sur-grip” feature eliminates slipping from the 


Glass bottles, shown are the one pint size, by Tygart Valley Glass 
Co., Washington, Pa. The label by Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, 
Va., is a fine sample of the newly designed family of Musselman’s 
apple cider vinegar labels. Popular “twist off” closure is by 
White Cap Company, Chicago. 
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CROPS & WEATHER 


VEGETABLES FOR PROCESSING 


SUMMARY: The indicated production 
of six important vegetables for com- 
mercial processing on August 1, was 5 
percent less than in 1958 but 13 percent 
above the average for the preceding 
10-year period, according to the U.S.D.A. 
Crop Reporting Board. The total tonnage 
of the six crops for which production 
forecasts have been made is 6.36 million 
tons. This compares with 6.68 million 
tons in 1958 and the average of 5.62 mil- 
lion tons. These six crops usually account 
for about seven-eighths of the total ton- 
nage of the ten processing vegetables for 
which official estimates are made. In- 
creases in expected production over: last 
year are: snap beans, up 7 percent; cab- 
bage for kraut (contract), 1 percent; 
sweet corn, 22 percent; and _ spinach 
(winter and spring), 45 percent. More 
than offsetting these increases are de- 
clines from last year’s production; green 
peas are down 5 percent and tomatoes 
are 15 percent lower. Estimates of 
planted acreage have been made for three 
additional crops, but production forecasts 
have not yet been made. Reductions in 
planted acreages from 1958 are: green 
lima beans, 2 percent; beets, 9 percent; 
and cucumbers for pickles, 12 percent. 

Growing conditions were generally 
favorable during July. Most areas that 
were in need of rain a month ago had 
ample moisture by mid-July. Exceptions 
to this were spots in Pennsylvania and 
Upstate New York. Some early snap 
beans suffered from lack of moisture be- 
fore relief came. Otherwise most. crops 
did well. 


SNAP BEANS — Production of snap 
beans for processing is now forecast ot 
385,500 tons. This level is 7 percent 
above the 1958 production and a third 
higher than average. If this year’s 
indicated production is realized, it will 
set a new rezord for this crop. The 
August 1 indicated yield of snap beans 
is 2.4 tons per acre. This is the same as 
that made in 1958 and 0.2 tons per acre 
above average. Production prospects for 
the nation have changed very little since 
July 1. The crops in Fennsy!vznia. 
Delaware and Maryland have improved 
slightly as a result of needed rains fall- 
ing during the past month. Offsetting 
the improvement in these States were 
leclines in yield prospects in Colorado, 
Washington and California. Above nor- 
inal temperatures earlier in the season 
caused some shedding of blooms in Cali- 
‘ornia, and hot, dry weather in Wash- 
ngton was harmful. 


CABBAGE FOR KRAUT—Contract 
production of cabbage for sauerkraut is 
forecast at 126,800 tons, slightly more 
‘han last year and nearly a fifth above 
iverage. This estimate includes produc- 
tion from acreage grown by kraut pack- 
ers on their own or leased land as well 
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as production grown under contract on 
either an acreage or a tonage basis. It 
does not include open market purchases. 
No information is available at this time 
on the tonnage from the 1959 crop which 
will be purchased on the open market. 
Last year, kraut packers purchased 77, 
700 tons or 38 percent of their total 
supplies on the open market. The 10- 
year average open market purchases 
amount to 93,000 tons or 47 percent of 
the total quantity used for kraut. 


The total early fall crop, which will 
provide the bulk of the gabbage used for 
kraut, is indicated at 442,450 tons, 13 
percent less than last year and 10 per- 
cent below average. Most of the reduc- 
tion is expected in States which are 
relatively heavy kraut producers. 


SWEET CORN — The indicated pro- 
duction of sweet corn for processing in 
1959 is 1,611,400 tons. If realized, this 
production will be 22 percent higher than 
that in 1958 and 17 percent above 
average. This larger production results 
not only from a 12 percent larger acre- 
age than last year but a 9 percent higher 
average yield per acre. Yields in the 
central East Coast States are under 
those of last year because of lack of 
rainfall in June and early July. In the 
important Mid-West sweet corn produc- 
ing States, August 1 indications point 
to yields exceeding last year’s except 
in Iowa yield per acre is only slightly 
below 1958. Corn in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin was beginning to need rain 
on August 1. Recent hot weather in the 
Nortwest has been unfavorable for the 
crop, but good yelds are still expected. 


TOMATOES — The first forecast of 
tomatoes for processing points to a pro- 
duction of 3,641,000 tons in 1959. This 
August 1 indicated production is 15 per- 
cent below last year’s crop but 10 percent 
above the average annual production for 
the preceding 10 years. Conditions on 
August 1 were generally good through- 
out the nation. An average yield of 12.6 
tons per acre is expected for the country. 
This compares with 12.4 last year and 
the average of 9.7 tons per acre. The 
central Atlantic Coast States received 
more than ample rainfall during July 
and cracking is prevalent. Tomatoes in 
Pennsylvania and Upstate New York 
were needing rain on August 1. Overall 
conditions in the Central States have 
been good. Vines throughout Califor- 
nia are generally healthy and growing 
vigorously, as well as being about two 
weeks ahead of normal. However, hot 
weather in June and mid-July caused 
considerable shedding of blooms. A yield 
slightly. under that of last year is 
expected. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Aug. 15 
—Most of the two state area enjoyed the 
first full week of clear weather since the 
month-long period of heavy rainfall 


which began on July 10. At week’s end 
soils were still wet in some of the “water- 
logged” areas of Southern Maryland and 
the Delmar Peninsula. Rain damage has 
caused some tomato fields to be aban- 
doned. On both sides of the Bay sweet 
corn harvest was in full swing. By the 
end of the week about 65 percent of the 
acreage for processing had been picked. 
Reports of disappointing yields in Cecil 
County. With tomatoes showing heavy 
damage from wet weather on the South- 
ern half of the Peninsula, harvest is ex- 
pected to wind up earlier .than usual in 
that area. Harvest of processing 
tomatoes was about 65 percent finished 
by the end of the week for the Peninsula 
as a whole. Movement of snap beans to 
canners continues in North Central Mary- 
land and a little picking of late crop 
beans was expected to be underway soon 
on the Peninsula. Planting of late crop 
snap beans was still in progress on the 
Southern Shore, with about 20 percent of 
the acreage remaining to be planted. 


INDIANA, Aug. 19 — Rainfall was 
heavy one to two days in Marion, Wells 
and Adams Counties with no rainfall any 
place else in Indiana. Several areas are 
suffering from lack of rainfall. Tem- 
peratures ranged from 85 to 100 degrees 
throughout the State. Condition of 
tomato plants is fair to good. Minor dis- 
ease damage with early and late blight 
under control, and some grey leaf spot 
reported in a few areas. Quality of fruit 
is reported to be good. Expect all plants 
to be in full swing by the end of the week. 
Quality good and heavy yields reported 
on the corn pack. 


BLUEHILL, MAINE, Aug. 19—Blue- 
berry acreage good. Yield is showing 15 
percent more than 1958 with berries very 
large. 


DOWNINGS, VA., Aug. 18—Tomatoes 
have been ripening very slowly. This 
week looks like the peak of our canning. 
More tomatoes came in yesterday than 
this day last week. Quality is better than 
last week. We do not expect a normal 
crop from the acreage we have. 


WISCONSIN, Aug. 15 — During the 
past week timely rains fell on all grow- 
ing areas. It seems we have never been 
lacking for moisture since the first crops 
were planted back in April. Hot and 
humid weather with high night tempera- 
tures have prevailed during the last three 
days and relief would be most welcome. 
Corn acreage is 23 percent harvested. 
Now going into full production. Pack of 
beans is 51 percent complete at this time. 
Harvest of green beans is still in pro- 
gress at full capacity. Should be canning 
the second plantings of wax beans by 
August 16. 


SAUK CITY, WIS., Aug. 19—Averag- 
ing about 4 tons per acre on corn. Have 
had plenty of rain with a resultant good 
crop. Averaging about 32 cases per ton 
of cream style. 

UNION GROVE, WIS., Aug. 13 — 
Cagbage for kraut acreage-down slightly 
from a year ago. » Prospects for yield 
look good. 
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New 


Burnett Farms Packing Company ( Hart- 
ford, Mich.) has leased the operation of 
West Michigan Fruit Growers, Inc. at 
Hart, Michigan, for the packing of 
peaches, apple sauce, and apple juice. 


Dr. Robert Reed McNary, known for his 
long-term work on citrus by-products, 
and waste treatment, and a member of the 
Florida Citrus Commission’s Research 
Department since December 1945, retired 
from active service on July 31. Dr. Mc- 
Nary has been particularly recognized 
for his research on the manufacture of 
vinegar from citrus products, and is co- 
author of a number of technical papers 
which have appeared in many profes- 
sional scientific journals. 


Owens-Illinois — Robert Miller, man- 
ager of the New York branch of the 
Glass Container Division, has been named 
Eastern region sales manager, Sid F. 
Davis, vice president and general sales 
manager has announced. Mr. Miller suc- 
ceeds Clark L. Rodgers, who will assume 
special duties. Herbert C. Gstalder, De- 
troit branch manager for the division, 
replaces Mr. Miller in New York. James 
W. Colbert is relinquishing his position 
as assistant Eastern regional sales man- 
ager for the Glass Container Division 
to work on special assignments. Mr. Col- 
bert, who has spent 43 of his 47 years in 
the glass container business in O-I’s New 
York sales branch, was eligible for retire- 
ment early this year but is remaining 
until the end of the year to complete 
some special projects. 


Goebel-Pratt Company, Portland, Ore., 
packers sales agents, has announced that 
Shannon P. Pratt, son of Randall S. 
Pratt, company president, rejoined the 
organization on August 1 after 3% years 
leave as Lieutenant jg, Supply Corps, 
USNR. 


Continental Can Company has an- 
nounced the following personnel changes 
in the Metal Division: S. B. Smart, Jr., 
formerly Milwaukee district sales man- 
ager, becomes general manager of the 
Mid-eastern district, which includes the 
can manufacturing plants in Baltimore; 
Milton, Pennsylvania; Hurlock, Mary- 
land; Oil City, Pennsylvania; Pittsburgh; 
and Cleveland; and district sales offices 
in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh 
and Cleveland. He will maintain head- 
quarters in the Baltimore office. David 
Wilson, who has been assistant district 
sales manager in New York, succeeds Mr. 
Smart in Milwaukee. T. V. Carley, for- 
merly district sales manager in Boston, 
becomes New York district sales man- 
ager. P. H. Black, previously assistant 
products sales manager for non-processed 
food and meat cans, assumes the duties 
of Boston district sales manager. 


National Can Corporation has appoint- 
ed John B. Facchin, controller of the 
Pacific Division. Mr. Facchin was most 
recently supervisor of the division’s fac- 
tory accounting department and_ will 
make his headquarters at the Pacific 
Division offices in San Francisco. 


M. J. Holland, Inc., Chicago food broger, 
has appointed John C. Scott of Chilli- 
cothe, Illinois as a resident retail mer- 
chandising man to cover the Peoria, 
Decatur, and Springfield areas. Mr. 
Scott has had several years of experi- 
ence in chain store management. The 
appointment will relieve their resident 
Rockford man, Al Bohannon, of this ter- 
ritory. Holland has just been appointed 
to handle the Ac’cent account for that 
division of International Minerals & 
Chemical Corporation for the Chicago 
area sales. 


Greenwood Foods, Inc. of Waterloo, 
New York, has almost completed an 
addition to its plant which will provide 
an additional 13,000 square feet of space. 


DEATHS 

As we go to pres word reaches us of 
the death on August 19 of Carle C. 
Conway, 81, former president and chair- 
man of the Board of Continental Can 
Company. At the time of his death Mr. 
Conway was chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the company. 


M. W. Aeworth, Sr., 73, long time East- 
ern Shore of Maryland tomato canner, 
died on August 7 following a coronary 
attack on August 5. Mr. Acworth had 
been in the canning business since 1908 
with George Bounds of Hebron, Mary- 
land. He was also president of his own 
cannery, started at Quantico, Maryland, 
in 1953. His son, M.. W. Acworth, Jr,, 
was associated with him at Quantico. 


At the July meeting of the Mushroom Canners’ League, 


three new appointments were made to the MCL Executive 
Committee. They are—l to r—G. W. K. Voigt, Jr., Concord Foods, 
Inc., Concordville, Pennsylvania; Wm. L. Brown, Mushroom 
Cooperative Canning Company, Kennett Square, Pennsylvania; 
and J. B. Swayne, Jr., J. B. Swayne and Sons, Kennett Square, 
Pennsylvania. 

Other members of the Executive Committee are: Tim 
Buonamici, Hockessin Food Products Co., Hockessin, Delaware, 
and Robert Herrick, Michigan Mushroom Company, Niles, 
Michigan. 
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EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Shorter work schedules for steam-clean sterilization of food ‘ 


plant equipment and general sanitation are made possible with 
this new, 100 gph., portable, oil-fired steam-jet cleaner just 
introduced by Pantex Manufacturing Corporation. Identified as 
the SPEEDYSTEAM “100”, the advanced-designed unit provides 
automatic operating convenience and economy available only with 
higher-priced models, according to the manufacturer. The 
SPEEDYSTEAM “100’ is priced under $500 f.o.b. the factory. 
Full details may be obtained by contacting “The Canning Trade.” 


American Can Company—William H. 
Dinsmore will head up the newly estab- 
lished corporate Public Relations Depart- 
ment as general manager and will be re- 
sponsible for public relations activities of 
the company and the coordination of such 
activities of its Bradley-Sun, Canco, 
Dixie Cup, and Marathon divisions. Other 
appointments announced are: J. L. Pike, 
plant superintendent at Salem, Oregon 
becomes assistant plant manager at Los 
Angeles. Richard Brown, former quality 
control supervisor for the Pacific States 
Region becomes assistant plant manager 
at Oakland, California. Kenneth Nelson, 
assistant plant manager at Oakland be- 
comes plant superintendent at Salem, 
Oregon. 


Waukesha Foundry Company—F. E. 
Svanoe has been appointed sales repre- 
sentative of the Pump Division for the 
Midwest states with headquarters in the 
home office in Waukesha, Wisconsin. This 
appointment together with that of Don- 
ald F. Marks in the Northeastern states, 
Walter L. McBride in the Southern 
states, and Wallace R. Realini in the 
Pacific and Mountain states, completes 
the company’s reorganization of terri- 
tories for a more concentrated sales 
coverage. 


Girdler Processing Equipment Division 
of Chemetron Corporation, Louisville, 
Kentucky, has appointed Robert E. Deatz 
to the new position of manager of prod- 
uct planning, where he will be respon- 
sible for research and planning, aimed at 
more expansion and development of new 
product lines. Mr. Deatz will be succeeded 
as chief engineer, mechanical, by Robert 
L. Smith. Both men are residents of 
Louisville. 


STATISTICALLY SPEAKING 


The familiar tin can, which will cele- 
brate its 150th birthday next year, has a 
statistical history that, can-for-dollar, 
makes the national debt look like Junior’s 
allowance. 


American Can Company estimates that 
well over 800 billion cans have been made 
in the U. S. alone since the first “cani- 
ster” was patented in England in 1810. 

These cans, if stacked end on end, 
would stretch beyond the planet Mer- 
cury, which is 50 million miles from the 
Earth. 


Canco also reports that Americans now 
open about 42 billion tin cans a year. 
That is an average of 940 cans per family. 

More than 600 different sizes, shapes 
and style of cans are made in the U. S. 


They carry to market some 1,200 different 
foods and beverages and an additional 
1,000 non-food items. The list includes 
more than 100 meat and 130 vegetable 
items. They range all the way from can- 
ned ants to zucchini. 

As a statistical clincher, Canco points 
out that can openers travel more than 
half a million miles a year opening can- 
ned food for the American dinner table. 


USDA DEVELOPS EFFICIENT 
WAREHOUSE LAYOUTS 


Effective warehouse layouts for small, 
medium and large size grocery distribu- 
tors, designed to cbtain lowest operating 
costs with minimum construction costs, 
are described in a USDA report. It deter- 
mine the most advantageous place to 
locate receiving and shipping docks, re- 
pack room, offices, and support columns. 
Basic systems of order selection line 
length, aisle width, and fixed and floating 
slots are evaluated and procedure for 
laying out and placing merchandise in 
warehouse is described. Free copy of 
Marketing Research Report .No. 348, 
“Grocery Warehouse Layout and Equip- 
ment for Maximum Productivity”, may 
be obtained form the Office of Informa- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Gocdyear Aircraft Corporation, has developed and is producing 
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this fiberglass-reinforced plastic bin, capable of handling or 
transporting more than a ton of material. 

Developed originally to solve material handling problems for 
the meat industry, the bins consist of a plastic body with 
separate base bonded on, and the whole unit rests on four 
necprene rubber foot pads. 

Accordirg to J. H. Landers, manager of the firm’s Plastics 
Sales, more than one thousand of the bins have been ordered or 
are now in use, replacing brine barrels. They have been ap- 
proved by the Meat Inspection division cf the Department of 
Agriculture and the American Meat Institute. 

Resiliant and highly impact-resistant, the containers measure 
four feet in length and 41.5 inches in width and 36 inches in 
deoth, holding a volume of 33.5 cubic feet or 260 gallons. They 
weigh only 130 pounds when empty. Further information may 
be extained by writing the Canning Trade. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Some Stiffening Of Prices Noted—Chains 

Featuring Low Priced Items — Tomatoes 

Stronger — Good Corn Business; Short On 

Standards — Peas Lagging — Waiting For 

Fruits To Settle — Pushing Citrus — Hot 
Weather Helping Fish 


By “New York Stater” 


New York,N. Y., Aug. 21, 1959 


THE SITUATION—Thus far in the 
1959 packing season, buyers who got 
aboard the bandwagon on initial open- 
ings find themselves ahead of competition 
which adopted a more conservative 
buying attitute as markets have stiffened 
in some directions over canner first 
offering levels. This holds true in the 
case of both West Coast fruits and 
tomatoes in the East. On the other hand, 
buyers who held off when new pack corn 
was first quoted, now find themselves in 
position to buy at more attractive levels. 


THE OUTLOOK — Distributors are 
expected to do an all-out merchandising 
job on standard staples this season, some 
of the chains currently featuring stand- 
303s tomatoes, peas and beans at 10 cents 
per can retail. It is also expected that 
more promotional activities will be placed 
behind fruits during the coming market- 
ing year because of the more favorable 
shelf prices made possible by lower prices 
on 1959 packs. In general, however, it 
is indicated that canners will find their 
distributors holding to tight inventory 
policies, with frequent replacement buy- 
ing, rather than the accumulation of 
large holdings, the order of the day. 


TOMATOES—The market for stand- 
ards in the Tri-States has firmed, not so 
much because of expanding demand, ut 
because of a pack fall-down resulting 
from weather damage to the tomato crop 
in many sections. Canners generally are 
unwilling to book standards below 92% 
cents, with 303s at $1.12% to $1.15, 2%s 
at $1.95-$2.00, and 10s held at $7 mini- 
mum. On extra standard, 303s are 
strong at $1.30, with 2%s at $2.25 and 
10s at $7.50. 


CORN—Trade demand for new pack 
corn remains good, but buyers find it 
impossible to obtain standards as yet in 
any volume, with the early pack in the 
east running largely to fancy and extra 
standards. Canners in the Tri-States 
are quoting standard crushed golden, for 
delivery when packed, at $1.20 for 302s, 
with wholegrain at $1.25. On extra 
standards, both crushed and wholegrain 
are available at $1.30, with fancy held 
at $1.40 on crushed and $1.45 on 
wholegrain. 


PEAS—tThere is a good movement in 
standards reported, but demand in 
intermediate and top grades is lagging. 
New York state canners are offering 
new pack sweet peas at $1.15 for stand- 
ard 5-sieve 303s, with 4-sieve at $1.20 
and 3-sieve at $1.25. On extra standards, 
the market ranges $1.20-$1.30, as to 
sieve, with fancy I-2 sieve at $1.90, 
3-sieve at $1.45, and 4-sieve at $1.35, 
f.o.b. 


BEANS—Canners in the Tri-States 
are booking standard round pod cut 
green beans at $1.05 for 303s, with 
extra standard at $1.10 and fancy.: at 
$1.45. New York State green beans are 
quoted at $1.05 to $1.10 on standard, 
with extra standard ranging $1.15-$1.20. 
Fancy French style 303s are offered at 
$1.45, while fancy 2-sieve whole beans 
are commanding :$2.10, all f.o.b. New 
York State canneries. On wax beans, 
New York canners are generally hoiding 
standards at $1.10, with fancy French 
style $1.50. 


RSP CHERRIES — A little buying 
interest is reported in red sour pitted 
cherries, with canners in east 
quoting 303s at $1.90 and 10s around 
$10.50 f.o.b. cannery. Volume buying, 
however, is slow in developing. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Buyers are 
busily engaged in digesting opening price 
levels named on major California. and 
Northwest fruits, and waiting for the 
market to settle down to a trading basis 
on the non-advertised brand supply. 
Packers of national brands got the jump 
on competition with substantial bookings 
on peaches at tentative opening levels. 
which turned out to be higher than formal 
openings. 
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CITRUS—With fruit crop propects in 
Florida improving, canners have been 
turning on the heat a little to speed up 
liquidation of carryovers, in contrast to 
recent policy which sought to carry fair 
blocks of the past season’s packs into the 
comming marketing year. Currently, 
orange juice 2s are available at $1.80, 
with 46-ounce at $4.30, while blended 
juice is quoted at $1.40 and $3.30, res- 
pectively, and grapefruit juice at 
$1.12% and $2.50. Fancy grapefruit 
sections, however, remain steady at $1.75 
for 303s, with broken at $1.50, while 
fancy citrus salad 303s command £2.85, 
all f.o.b. Florida canneries. 


SARDINES—A combination of broad- 
ening demand stimulated by hot weather 
and backward production at Maine can- 
neries has brought about a- stronger 
market, and .sellers generally are now 
up to $8.50 per case for keyless quarters, 
and reporting business at that level. 


SALMON—Distributors generally have 
made tentative commitments to cover 
their private label salmon requirements 
from the new pack, and interest in 
salmon is centering largely in the pro- 
gress of the pack. Salmon prices in 
recent years have advanced to the point 
where definite consumer resistance has 
developed, as illustrated by the growing 
distributor demand for halves, rather 
than tall ones, on the top grades. There 
were no price changes reported in sal- 
mon during the week. 


TUNA—Warm weather has brought 
out additional tuna replacement buying 
activity on the part of distributors in 
many: parts of the country, and this has 
brought about a firming tone in the 
Coast market, stimulated by high raw 
fish costs. The market is particularly 
strong in the case of whitemeat, with 
the situation strengthened by shert sup- 
plies from Japan and expected higher 
prices when offerings are resumed. 


Fritzsche Brothers, New York essential 
oil. and chemical firm, has moved its 
Philadelphia office into new quarters at 
7 Wynnewood Road, Wynnewood, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Serious Situation —- Prepack Tomato Pres- 

sure Eases — Battle To Hold Corn Line — 

Deals In Peas — Citrus Lower — Cocktail 
Slips — Elbertas Open 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., August 20, 1959 


THE SITUATION—The entire current 
food market is one that is thoroughly 
disliked by brokers, canners and buyers 
alike. Brokers are constantly in hot water 
because someone is always quoting a 
lower price in an attempt to upset estab- 
lished business. Buyers never know from 
one day to another whether they are buy- 
ing at the right price or not. Canners 
take the worst lumps and it seems the 
annual fight to stay in business this year 
will be tougher than ever for many of 
them. Their ranks have been thined con- 
siderably the past decade and if current 
conditions are any criterion, there will 
be more pruning by this time next year. 
It’s a serious situation and something is 
going to have to give one of these days. 

In Chicago this week the trade are 
making commitments gingerly as they 
have little or no confidence in present 
day markets. There are one or two ex- 
ceptions, such as Cling peaches, but gen- 


erally buying is of the short term variety. 
Special deals on peas by the advertised 
brands has upset a market which ap- 
peared to have stabilized somewhat and 
now the situation is completely confused. 
Lower citrus prices followed close on the 
heels of recently reduced pineapple juice 
prices and were not unexpected. Corn 
prices appear to be slipping lower on re- 
ports total production will be twenty 
per cent larger than last year. Cocktail 
prices have already slipped from original 
levels and first quotations on Northwest 
pears are down sharply from those last 
quoted on spot goods. It’s things like 
these that make the buyer wonder where 
it all will end and creates an even greater 
doubt in the mind of the average canner. 


TOMATOES—Canning is gaining in 
volume here in the Midwest and should 
be in full swing before long. Not many 
canners have named prices as yet but the 
first feelers have standard ones at $.97 2 
to $1.00 and 303s at $1.25. Extra stand- 
ard 303s are quoted at anywhere from 
$1.30 to $1.40. It appears that a good deal 
of the pre-pack pressure to liquidate 
unsold stocks of old pack has been elimi- 
nated and the market may settle down on 
a stable basis. Higher prices in the East 
should be of help. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — California 
canners are still plagued with depressed 
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prices on No. 10 tins of paste, puree and 
catsup but it is hoped the influx of raw 
stock this year will be more orderly 
giving the industry an opportunity to 
choose what they want to pack. Locally, 
it looks like $1.65 will be the opening 
price on 14 oz. fancy catsup and $10.00 
on tens despite all the talk about higher 
prices. Fancy tomato juice is usually 
quoted at $2.35 for 46 oz. and $1.15 for 2s 
although there are occasional lower prices 
for quick shipment. 


CORN—Local canners have been try- 
ing hard to maintain a price of $1.45 on 
fancy 303s and $8.50 for tens but they 
are not having much success. Fancy 
cream style has sold here as low as $1.25 
although this price does not represent 
the market. Tens cream style have 
slipped to $8.00 and even at this level the 
trade are skeptical. Whole kernel is doing 
better possibly because of the early heavy 
demand to replenish exhausted stocks. 
Lower prices on the part of the adver- 
tised brands is not helping a bit. 


PEAS—Distributors have been offered 
all kinds of special deals by the adver- 
tised brands with each one a little differ- 
ent than the other. In every case, how- 
ever, floor stocks have been protected 
making things very uncomfortable for 
the independents who like to think once 
they sell something it then belongs to 


NO BURN-ON! UNIFORM HEAT! 


CANNING INDUSTRY 
HISTORY AVAILABLE 


For those seeking historical background of 
the Canning Industry or who might want 
such information for their library, we have 
just uncovered a number of copies of “A 
History of the Canning Industry and Sou- 


ry venir Issue of the 1914 Canners Convention”. 
This issue contains much historical data from 
' 1914 back—and has been widely used by the F . 
industry for historical investigations. It con- 
tains 162 pages and will be sold for $5.00 a ROTARY COIL ‘ ce burn-on. Handles 24 tons 
: « of tomatoes an hour, raising to 200° F. 
> copy ona first come first served basis. HOT-BREAK * temperature. Rotating 3” diameter 
AND COOKING ° copper tubing or stainless steel coil in 
« 1,296 gallon stainless steel tank is fast- 
UNIT * er, gives more uniform heat, saves fuel 
THE CANNING TRADE * and steam. Write for complete details, 
Specifications and prices. 
20 S. Gay St. a Baltimore 2, Md. : 
F.H.LANGSENKAMP CoO. 


227 E. SOUTH ST.+ INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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someone else. In any event, this action 
upset any ideals the industry may have 
had in regards to higher prices which 
might reflect a little profit. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE—It is getting 
close to the time when this item gets in 
the volume class again and already the 
industry is dreaming up deals that will 
entice the buyer into filling up his ware- 
house. However, this may take a little 
doing this year as early reports indicate 
a bumper cranberry crop in the offing. 
This has led buyers to stop and think 
awhile, particularly in view of what has 
happened in other directions. There 
really won’t be any stable market until 
all the deals finally settle down. 


CITRUS—The trade here had been 
predicting lower prices on citrus for the 
past thirty days and they are now a 
reality. Most of the major factors in 
Florida are quoting fancy orange at 
$4.30 for 46 oz. and $1.82% for 2s with 
blended at $3.35 and $1.45 while grape- 
fruit juice is at $2.55 and $1.17% all 
unsweetened. Slower sales and lower 
prices on pineapple juice seem to have 
been deciding factors. 


COCKTAIL—Opening prices on cock- 
tail really didn’t mean too much this 
year as they were at one level and then 
another and lower level was established 
for shipping purposes. Since then prices 
have slipped even further and choice 
grade is now offered at $3.00 for 2%s 
and $2.00 for 303s. California canners 
contend such prices are below cost but 
nevertheless there they are. It had been 
hoped the higher prices on Cling peaches, 
which make up a good part of fruit cock- 
tail, would strengthen cocktail prices 
but things just haven’t worked out that 
way so far. 


ELBERTA PEACHES — Opening 
prices on Elbertas are now quite gen- 
erally quoted on basis of $11.25 for tens, 
$3.15 for 2%s, $2.10 for 308s and $1.30 
for eight ounce. Reports from the Coast 
indicate this crop is not all it should be 
and it has the trade here quite concerned. 
They are really fussy about the quality 
of this item and the current situation 
cculd create some forward buying. Most 
buyers here don’t like to get left with 
the picked over lots. 


PEARS — Chicago distributors have 
been pushing hard to clean up all old 
pack stocks of pears as they have been 
anticipating lower prices on the new 
pack for quite some time. California 
quotations verified their thinking al- 
though Northwest quotations are the 
most important here. These have been 
slow in coming but it now looks like they 
may open on the basis of $2.05 for choice 
206s and $3.15 for 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Labor Shortage Hinders Harvest — Short 

Cherry Pack — Peaches Active — Pears 

Open Lower — Sardinea Fishing Stymied 
By Lack Of Price Agreement. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., August 20, 1959 


THE SITUATION — Canning opera- 
tions are now in full swing on cling 
peaches and pears and are getting under 
way on tomatoes. Opening prices have 
been named by most operators and in 
general these are lower than those of 
last year. Special drives have been 
under way in recent weeks on holdover 
stocks of these and other items and 
movements have been quite encouraging, 
but prices are the lowest in recent years. 
Growers are now experiencing difficulty 
in harvesting crops and report the big- 
gest labor shortage since World War II. 
All crops will not be harvested in full 
with low prices and lack of available labor 
responsible for this showing. Some rather 
large acreages of deciduous fruits are 
coming into bearing for the first year 
and in some instances this fine fruit is 
not being harvested in full. 


CHERRIES — The cherry pack has 
come to an end and stands out as one 
item in the fruit list where the output 
is well below normal. In fact, the output 
reported as 118,200 cases, is only slightly 
more than one-third the rated normal, 
and some canners have already disposed 
of their packs. Fancy Royal Anne’s have 
moved of late at $6.00 for No. 2%s and 
some sales of No. 303s have been reported 
at $3.75. Interest has been high in the 
No. 303 size and the pack of this item 
promises to be moved long before the 
end of the year. The pack of cherries in 
brine was also much lighter than usual 
and is rated as slightly more than five 
thousand tons, with Royal Anne account- 
ing for about 3,000 tons. 


APPLES—Canning of apples is getting 
well under way but some processors are 
experiencing difficulties in getting stocks 
at what they term realistic prices. Some 
growers are holding their fruit at $65.00 
a ton for canning apples and contend that 
processors’ offers to match last year’s 
$46.00 a ton are unrealistic. Most can- 
ners who have brought out lists specify 
that the prices they quote are to apply 
to August shipments only. Sales of No. 
303 fancy Gravenstein sauce are reported 
at $1.60, with No. 10s moving at $8.25 
and $8.50. Applejuice is priced largely 
at $1.15 for 12-oz. and $3.00 for the 46 
oz. size. 


PEACHES — The demand for cling 
peaches has been quite active of late, 
with immediate shipment specified in 
many instances. Prices have been largely 
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around $2.80 for fancy No. 2%s, $2.50 
for choice and $2.40 for standard. A large 
crop is in sight but it is becoming appar- 
ent that the pack will not be in keeping 
with early estimates. Fruit has ripened 
with a rush but adequate labor has not 
been available and much fruit cannot 
be harvested. Labor Union officials blame 
low wages for the shortage but orchard 
owners claim that skilled domestic pick- 
ers can earn up to $40.00 a day, and that 
the average picker can earn half that. 


FREESTONES—Most of the crop of 
freestone peaches has been harvested and 
the tonnage has been somewhat above 
earlier expectations, being in the close 
neighborhood of 330,000 tons. Canners 
have had difficulty in getting the re- 
quired quantities of large fruit and this 
has held the pack down somewhat, be- 
sides adding to labor costs. Prices on 
new pack Elbertas are somewhat below 
those of last year, in keeping with the 
canned fruit trend. 


PEARS — Canning of Bartlett pears 
is getting under way, the fresh fruit 
market being no longer able to handle all 
offerings, and prices on new pack are 
commencing to make an appearance. In 
keeping with the trend, prices are some- 
what lower than a year ago, most lists 
showing reductions of from 10 to 12 per 
cent. Fancy fruit in heavy syrup is avail- 
able quite generally at this list: 8 oz., 
$1.30; No. 303, $2.15; No. 2%, $3.45, and 
No. 10, $12.25. As is so often the case 
with canned pears, some rather sub- 
stantial orders have been placed for early 
deliveries. This fruit is purchased in 
rather substantial amounts for holiday 
gift giving and distributors make prepa- 
rations accordingly. 


PINEAPPLE JUICE — Canned pine- 
apple juice seems to be in rather heavy 
supply and several holders have made 
reductions in price of late. Owners of a 
featured brand have brought out a new 
price list to get this item off what it terms 
a merchandising “dead-center”, offering 
No. 2 and No. 211 at twenty cents off its 
regular list, 46-0z. at 50 cents off and 
No. 10 at $1.20 off per dozen. 


FISH—The Central California sardine 
season was officially opened at Monterey 
and San Francisco no August Ist, but 
there has been no fishing to date, due 
to no agreement on a cannery workers’ 
contract and no settlement of ex-vessel 
prices with Monterey canners. In South- 
ern California the sardine season does 
not open until September 1st. Tuna and 
tuna like fish are taken the year around 
and San Francisco on August Ist, but 
to August 8th this year amounted to 
141,277 tons against 141,636 tons for the 
corresponding period in 1958. 
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ILLINOIS PEA PACK ABOUT 
THE SAME AS LAST YEAR 


The 1959 pack of canned peas in the 
State of Illinois amounted to 4,053,685 
actual cases compared with a 1958 pack 
of 4,044,000 cases, according to a report 
issued by the Illinois Canners Associa- 
tion. 


It will be recalled that this publication 
reported last week the Wisconsin pack 
of canned peas totaling 9,962,669 actual 
cases, 24.4 percent below last year’s pack 
of 13,175,459 cases, and 35 percent below 
the 1957 pack of 15,292,451 cases. 


The Pennsylvania and Tri-State assoc- 
iations have announced the following pea 
packs: Pennsylvania, 452,000 actual cases 
made up of approximately 30 percent 
Alaskas and 70 percent sweets. This 
compares with a total pack of 271,288 
cases in 1958. Maryland packed 693,289 
actual cases of approximately 24 percent 
Alaskas and 76 percent sweets, compared 
with a total pack of 795,472 actual cases 
in 1958. Delaware packed 263,838 actual 
cases of approximately 74 percent Alas- 
kas and 26 percent sweets. Delaware and 
Virginia together packed 689,731 cases in 
1958. 


BEHAVIOR OF DDT IN WATER 
INFLUENCES ITS 
EFFECTIVENESS 


Discovery that behavior of DDT in 
water influences its effectiveness in kill- 
ing mosquito larvae may help explain 
some of unpredictable results mosquito 
control workers have obtained in apply- 
ing insecticide to ponds, lakes, and other 
mosquito-breding areas. Field studies 
are now being contemplated to see if 
changes in manner of using DDT will 
lead to more effective results. Employing 
a radioactive tracer in DDT, USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Service scientists 
found the chemical rushes to get out of 
suspension in water either by evaporation 
or by clingin gto walls and bottoms of 
containers. This previously unknown ac- 
tion of the world’s most widely used in- 
secticide was discovered by USDA ento- 
mologists and chemists at Orlando, 
Florida. 


BROCCOLI FOR PROCESSING 


Revised U. S. Standards for Broccoli 
for Processing were proposed July 29 by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
which include a definition for scoring the 
defective portion of broccoli stalks, rather 
than the entire stalk. The descriptions 
“well trimmed” and “fairly well 
trimmed” are specifically defined; and the 
wording “damage by insects” is clarified. 

The revised standards, if issued, will 
supersede those in effect since April 29, 
1951. 


Interested parties have until Sept. 1 to 
submit written views and comments to 
E. E. Conklin, Chief, Fresh Products 
Standardization and Inspection Branch, 
Fruit and Vegetable Division, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


TECHNICAL REPORTS 
AVAILABLE 


Thirteen human subjects ate food pre- 
served by radiation sterilization for 15 
days in tests in 1958 with no apparent ill 
effects, according to a report by the U.S. 
Army Medical Nutrition Laboratory just 
published for use of the industry by the 
Office of Technical Services, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washintgon 25, D. C. 


Two other Army technical reports, one 
a study on the use of additives for eli- 
minating undesirable effects of ionizing 
radiation in meat, and the second describ- 
ing research on the destruction of micro- 
organisms in water, sewage, and sewage 
sludge by ionizing radiation, also have 
been published by OTS. The reports are: 

Short-term Human Feeding Studies of 
Foods Sterilized by Gamma Radiation 
and stored at room temeprature. E. L, 
Bierman and others, U. S. Army Medical 
Nutrition Laboratory, Fitzsimons Army 
Hospital. July 1958. 28 pages. (Order 
PB 151152 from OTS, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 175 
cents.) 

The use of Additives in eliminating the 
undesirable effects of ionizing radiations. 
L. Rosner and others, Quartermaster 
Food and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces, U.S. Army. Oct. 1956. 48 


pages. (Order PB 131954 from OTS, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C., $1.25). 

Destruction of microorganisms in 
water, sewage, and sewage sludge by 
ionizing radiation (salty dog VIII). H. 
N. Lowe, Jr. and others, U.S. Army En- 
gineer Research and Development Labo- 
atory Corps of Engineers. March 1957. 
38 pages. (Order PB 151148 from OTS, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., $1). 


RADIATION PRESERVATION OF 
FOOD PUBLISHED 


A 475-page book containing all in- 
formation accumulated by the Army 
Quartermaster Corps during its first 
four years of pioneer research into the 
use of ionizing radiation for preservation 
of food has been published for sale to 
the public by the Office of Technical 
Services, U. S. Department of Commerce. 

The book, Radiation Preservation of 
Food, was published to aid the food re- 
searcher entering the new field. Much 
of the data has appeared in the technical 
journals, but some of the most impor- 
tant findings were drawn from unpub- 
lished Government reports, files and 
technical papers. 


The Quartermaster Corps initiated re- 
search on the process in 1953 with the 
double aims of perfecting it for process- 
ing military food supplies and, with 
cooperation from industry and other 
Government agencies, eventually turning 
it over to the commercial food processing 
industry. 

The comprehensive volume contains 
chapters dealing with the social implica- 
tions and history of radiation food 
processing. Other chapters consider the 
physical, chemical, biological, and tech- 
nological aspects of the new process. 
Problems and predictions for future de- 
velopment and commercialization are also 
discussed. : 

The volume, PB 151493 Radiation 
Preservation of Food, U. S. Army Quar- 
termaster Corps, Aug. 1957, may be 
ordered from OTS, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25. It contains 
475 pages, price $5. 


Just Mail a Card 


20S. GAY STREET, 


IT’S So Easy To Place 
A Classified Ad. 


With Your Message on it 
or Phone PLaza 2-2698 


THE CANNING TRADE 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Make It a 


ONE- 
MAN 
JOB 


Automatically unload and unscramble all size cans, 202-404 inclusive, with 
this one-man-operated combination. Gentle handling of bright cans is its 
virtue. For complete information write or phone 190. 

Ask about the NEW—Shuttleworth CASE-PACKER, too. 


Designed by Canners for Canners. 


SHUTTLEWORTH MACHINERY CORP. Warren, Indiana 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 

Calif., Fev., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.45 
Mammoth 3.40 
Large 3.35 
3.20-3. 

Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal............0006 3.0 
Large 2 
Med.-Small 2.90 

Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.50 
Mammoth 3.45 
Large 3.40 

Mid-W.. Fey., All Gr.. Cuts & Tins 
No. 8 
No. 1 Pic aa 
No. 300 2.15 
12.00-12.25 

REANS, StrRINGLESS, GREEN 

FAST 

1.45 ry 60 
No. 10 9.00 

Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303..........1.30-1.40 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 

Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 02. ......0006 97% 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 

Ne. 10 6.25 

Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 303 

1.60-1.75 


No. 
Wax, Wh., 3 sv., No. 303..——- 
No. 


Cut. 3 are No, 303... 4521.50 
No. 8.25-8.50 
Ex. Sta, Cut, No. 303........1.380-1.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Min-West 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303. ....1.70-2.75 
11.00-12.50 
No. -00-8.00 
Ex. Std. No. 30% 15-1.30 
| 75-7.75 
Std., Cut, No. 303 05-1.10 
Wax, Fey., Cut, 3 sv., 
No. 30: 
No. 25 
1 sv 35 
No. 
Ex. § 
No. 
SouTtH 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 303...........0000 1.75 
No. 10 9.00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 308........ 1.30-1.40 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Ex. Std., No. 308 .................1.25-1.30 
10 6.75 
Std. No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 5.75-6.25 
RLUE TAKES 
Fey., Vert. 3 sv., No. 303.............. 2.35 


4 sv., 308 


No. 10 
Std@., No. 303 
No. 10 
REANS, LIMA 
Fast 
Fey., Gr., No. 308 ... 2.50 
No. 4.00 
Small, 500-210 
No. 12.25 
No. 10 11.00 
Ex. Std.. Gr. & Wh. 
No. 303 1.40 
Mip-West 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303............0. 2.50 
No. = 14.00 
Small, No. 2.10 
No. 10 


No. 308 .... 


No. 
Ex. Std. Gr. & W., 


BEETS 
Ma., Cut, Diced, 
No. 03 
Fey., No. 3808 ......... 1 021. 
No. 303 1.05 


No. 10 
Diced, No. 303 
No. 10 


CARROTS 
Diced, No. 303 ........ 1.00 
6.00 

Mid West, Fancy, Diced, 

Sliced, No. 303 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 

CORN 

East 

W.K,. & C. 

No. 10 8.75-9.50 

Ex. Std., 1.30-1.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 

7.50-7.75 

Shoepeg, Fey., No. 303...... mR: 
No. 10 9.00-10.00 

Ex. Std., 1.60 


Mipwest 


W.K., C.S.. Gold., Fey., 


Co. Gent. W.K. 5. 
Fey., No. 303 1.65 


No. 
Std., No. 303.. 
o. 10 


PEAS 
East AL ASK AS 
F 


3 Sv., NO. 


Pod Run, No. 


oO. 


Ey SWEETS 


Pod Run, No. 303 ........1.85-1.50 
No. 10 7.26 


MipweEst ALASKAS. 
Fey., 1 sv., 
1 sv., No. 308 .. 


Mip-West SWEETS 


Fey., 3 sv., No. 303. ............1.85-1.45 
8.00-8.25 
1.25-1.35 

-50 
.30 
7.50 
-7.75 
17% 
7.00 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest. Fey., No. 2\....1.55-1.57% 
No. 10 +0005! 
No. 5.50-5.75 
Mos BOS. 1.12% 
2% 1.55 
Ne 10 5.25 
No. 4.75-4.95 
SPINACH. 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 303 .......... 
No. 2% 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Ozark Fey., No. 303 1.20 
No. 2% 1.85 
No. 10 5.65 
Calif., Fey., No. 303............1.15-1.30 
No. 2% 1.60-1.70 
No. 10 4.50-5.00 


SWEET POTATOES 
Tri-States. Syr., & oz 


2.25-2.35 
No. 2% 2.45-2.60 
No. 10 9.75 
TOMATOES 
Te-STATES 
No. 2% .... 2.25 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 2, 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 
No. 303 1.70 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 9.00 
Box. Ste... NO. 1.15-1.20 
1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 2.40 
No. 10 7.50-8.25 
No. oe 10 


Texas, std. No. 
No. 10 6.50 
TOMATO CATSUP 
10 8.50-9.00 
Mid-West, GR: 1.65 
10.00 
East, Fey., 14 02..........00 1.77%-1. 
o. 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 7.00-7.20 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%....9.50-10.00 
Mi4 Woeet 
No. 10 (per doz.) 85 
No, 10 (ner daz.) 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303... 


1.45-1.55 
6.50 


No. 10 
MidWest, Fey., 
No. 1 


1.045, 


95 
6.25-7.00 


No. 10 
Fey., 1.045. No. 
No. 10 7.0 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 


7.00-7.25 

aa “Noa. 208 1.20 

10 
Calif, (eravensteina) 

No. 302, Fey. 


Choice, No. 303 
LES 
Me. BU 4.00 
No. 10 13.50 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2% ........ 4.00 
13.50 
BLUEBERRIES 
25 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 308 ........ 1.80-1.90 


19.45 
COCKTAIL 

No. wy 12.00 
Choice, No. 808 2.00-2.071% 
No. 2% 3.00 3.15 
No, 10 11.35 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fey. Citrus Salad, 

No, 303 2.85 

PEACHES 
Fey., No. 85 
50 

No. 2% 2.5244 
No. 10 9.25 

Std., No. 303 1 67 
2% 2.374% 

10 8.65 

11.25 

Ne 2% 2.85 

No. 10 10.50 
PEARS 

No. 24% 3.50 
No. 10 12.25 

Choice, No, 303 2.05 
No. 2% 3.15 
No. 10 11.50 

Std., ‘No. 303 1.85 
No. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 10.50 

PINEAPPLE—Per case (Toll 
& Wfge. extra) 

Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., 6.55 
24/2% 7.75 
6/10 7.00-7.20 

Crushed, 24/2 5.40 
24/2% 6.70 
6/10 5.75 

Choice, Sl., 24/2 5.20 
24/21 6.65 
6/10 6.65 

Std., Half Slices, 4.90 
24/2% 6.35 
6/10 5.90 

PLUMS, PURPLE 
» Fey., No. 308.......... 
No. 2% 2.80-2.90 
No. 10 9.75 

Choice, No. 808 
No. 2% 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 9.25 

JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin... 2.60 
CITRUS BLENDED 

| 1.40-1.45 

16 oz, 3.30-3.35 
GRAPEFRUIT 

16 07 2.50-2.55 
ORANGE 

Fla., No. 2 1.80 
46 oz. 4.30 

Frozen, 6 oz. — 
12 oz. — 
82 oz. 

PINEAPPLE—Per Case 

Hawaiian, Fey,, 2.30 

12/46 oz. 2.35 
TOMATO 

1.30-1.45 
46 oz. 2.45-2.50 
No. 10 — 

2.35 

46 oz. 2.10-2.25 
No. 10 4.50 

FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 

Alaska, Red, No. 1T.......... 35.00-36.00 
1's 24.0 

P.s. Sockeye, 


chum, Tall, No. 1 


SARDINES—Per Case 


3.75 
Ovals, 7.00-7.50 
No. 1 T., Nat. 5.50 

Maine, % Oil Keyless .............. 8.50 
Ol] Key Carton 

SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. per doz, 

Jumbo 6.00 

Large 5.50 

Medium 4.90-5.00 

Small 4.40-4.50 

Broken 4.00 


TUNA—Per Care 
Fey., White Meat, 
Fey., Light Meat, 

Chunks 
Grated 


5.1.10 
{ 
Btd.,. No. 8001.85 
Std., No. BOB 
Ex. Std., No. 308. 
4 sv., No. 308. 
4 
Jo 10 — 
B BV., NO. B08 45 
3 sv., No. 308 8021.87 
te 3 SV., NO. 803 1521.20 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 
| 
We 
R.A., Fey., No. 2% 
ica 91 ixt ix 


